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Brazilian Dance Songs 

giving you the first two verses of the Fado de Hylario. A 
/ado is properly a song of the people, and the one noted 
here is of Portuguese inspiration and as well known in 
both Portugal and Brazil as Suwanee River or My Old 
Kentucky Home among us: 

Go away ashamed, moon! — 
Get out of the heavens! 
The eyes of my beloved 
Are far brighter than yours! 

Our Lady is knitting a pair of stockings 
With yarn made of light. 
The points of Her needles are the stars, 
And the stockings are for the baby Jesus. 

The above translations are from memory, and in spite 
of the defect of ignoring the rhythm will, I think, give 
some idea of the temperamental qualities of the Brazilian 
people. Evelyn Scott 

ABORIGINAL TASMANIAN POETRY 

The extinct Tasmanians are interesting in that they 
were the most primitive race that we have any knowledge 
of. They wore no clothes, and their only shelters were a 
few pieces of bark propped up for a break- wind; yet they 
decked themselves with shell-necklets and had quite elab- 
orate poetry. Does not this prove that art, if it does not 
come before utility, at least comes directly after food, 
before clothes and shelter? In singing their songs two or 
three would take up the burden, always at intervals of a 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

third. Some listeners have likened them to the songs of 
the Arabs; one (I don't know whether he was a Scotch- 
man) compared them to the bagpipes. Around their fire 
at night they sang of the doings of the day, and very often 
some striking scene would be enacted. If the acted scene 
was a success, a corollary was born which passed on from 
tribe to tribe all over the island. 

Their language, full of vowel sounds and liquid con- 
sonants, was almost as musical as Italian. Here is a song 
sung by the women, with a rough translation following it: 

Nikkeh ningeh tribneh nickeh mollyga pollyla. 

Namu rykemmeh treganna mabeh thinninneh treganna 

Nehnane, kehgreuna, nynaby thinneh, tringeh gugerra tyathinneh, 

Nynabythinneh koobryneh, mareh terrennet. 

Pypatehinneh pungtinneh, loocoothinneh. 

The women hunt the kangaroo and wallaby. 

The emu runs in the bush, the kangaroo runs in the bush. 

The young emu, the wallaby, the joey-kangaroo, the bandicoot, the 

kangaroo-rat, 
The little kangaroo-rat and the little opossum, the ring-tail opossum, 

etc. 

And so on, enumerating all the animals that are hunted. 
There were endless repetitions, some lines being repeated 
two or three times. Time was kept by beating sticks to- 
gether and beating with the hands on skins rolled up tight 
to form a drum. 

A narrative called The Legend of Fire is the only fraction 
of their mythology which has been preserved. The two 
stars Castor and Pollox are associated with its heroes' 
adventures. H. W. Stewart 
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